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THE OLD FABM HOUSE 



AT 



WE S T O N-S U PE B-M ABE. 



1826. 



INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOK. 



" Oh, never mind the Introduction, we'll skip that," is such 
a common expression, and so generally acted upon, that we 
will not make any very lengthy prefatory remarks; but we 
think that we ought not to appear before the public without 
making our preliminary bow, and explaining why we appear 
at all. 



We have seen, or rather have thought that we have seen, 
during the last few years, such a growing interest in everjrthing 
relating to Old Weston, that we came to the conclusion that 
a visitor's experiences in a farm house, in the village of Weston, 
fifty-six years ago, would be interesting not only to the many 
visitors who now frequent our favourite little town, but also 
to the residents and old inhabitants who have seen it spring 
up like Jack's celebrated Bean Stalk. Another, and perhaps 
a stronger reason for reproducing this book, is our desire 
to preserve, as far as possible, every trace of Weston in its 
village or chrysalis state. The fashionable watering place 



of to-day with its residential population of thirteen thousand, 
is naturally such a vastly different place to the almost 
unknown fishing village of 1826, with its eighteen hundred 
inhabitants, that anything relating to former days, must, of 
necessity, be worth keeping and taking care of. Few, if 
any, towns of a similar class, have grown in the marvellous 
way that Weston-super-Mare has, we are quite sure. 

Honest Varmer King and Zarah have long since been 
gathered to their fathers, and the scene of their labours is 
covered with buildings; as near as we can ascertain, the 
printing ofGces of '*The Weston Mercury" now stand on 
the site of the far from weather-proof old farm house. 

Some of our readers may, perhaps, smile satirically at 

the Reminiscences — think that they ought not to have seen 

daylight again — and jeer at the Zummerzet dialect; but we, 

knowing that it is impossible to please everybody, shall rest 

contented if we discover that a few are amused, a few 
pleased. 

To keep our promise, we put our pen in the drawer, 

and take our leave. 

£• E. B« 
Weston-super-Mare. 1882. 



AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION. 



In the year 1826 I visited Bath for the benefit of the 
waters. After a sojournment of four months there, my 
medical adviser recommended me to spend a few weeks at 
Weston-super-Mare, which is about thirty-six miles from 
Bath, and situated at the entrance of the Bristol Channel. 

The village then (for it has since become a place of 
fashionable resort) consisted only of four streets, two inns, 
and a few scattered houses, some of which had been newly 
built by the rustic inhabitants of Weston, who, themselves, 
resided in small cottages with mould or stone floors. 

On our arrival there (myself and mother), the place was 
full ; not a lodging to let. We were encumbered with 
luggage, and the stage would not before to-morrow return 
to Bath. Our situation was truly perplexing; the day, too, 
was intensely hot, which rendered our wanderings over the 
deep burning sand on the beach very like wanderings in the 
land of Egypt. At last a young woman belonging to a small 
cottage, compassionating our case, very kindly took us to an 
old dame, who was, I presume, principal gossip of the place. 
She was holding a cabinet with four other gossips when we 
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were ushered into her presence. Our tale was told, and we 
like strange animals were stared at by the whole group. 

"Come all the way from Lunnun to Bath, and from 
" Bath to Wesson I What wull 'em do ? * Here you, Zue,' said 
the Dame, "go wi* 'em to Varmer King's and ax him if 

"he'd like to have 'em. Tell him they be people from 
"Lunnun, and nobody '11 have 'em." 

This graceful message was faithfully delivered by our 
guide, and happily produced for us an effect quite as good 
as the most courtly epistle [n the style of the late Lord 
Chesterfield could have done. We soon made treaty for 
a whitewashed room in the farm, with a little casement 
window considerably lower than my head, and a door secured 
only by a wooden button. 

I must not omit to say that our landlord had another house 
on the beach, to furnish which for the summer season the 
Old Farm had been stripped of a great part of its furniture^ 
and most of its kitchen utensils. In a word, for comforts and 
conveniences, it was then little better to live in than the tub 
of Diogenes. 

At first, I found some difficulty in understanding the 
broad Somersetshire dialect of the good folks at the farm; 
and they at times were as much puzzled to comprehend me. 
Everything there— chair, plate, table— was called he. Tabby 
Tom, the cat, was an exception; he was styled she. 



Tnic it JiarauA', t/w a , ^t ■ ru i ir f- 

jr J.J'. Ami mu; C/la' rarmer Auy. 



I had never before been forty miles from London, 
consequently, the art of making butter and cheese was to 
me very interesting. I was delighted with the novelty of 
the scene, and even attempted, in an ambitious rusticating 
mood, to milk a cow, but CoUey cast, I thought, an ungracious 
glance at me, so I resigned my seat at the pail to the farmer's 
niece, Hannah, who was her regular attendant. 

The farmer's wife was a pattern for cleanliness and 
industry ; she was a very bee ; and but for her clever manage- 
ment. Farmer King (who had lost the use of an arm) would 
have found his affairs in a very bad situation. 

I was pleased and amused at the simplicity of the honest 
rustics, to make myself acquainted with whose occupation 
and manners I often left my own apartment to join the old 
dame in the cheese room or parlour. 

On my return to town, I frequently thought of the chat 
passed at the Old Farm House with a smile. I committed 
my reminiscences to paper. If they be capable of raising 
one on the cheek of any London friend, my employment of 
a leisure hour will be well repaid. 

CHABLOTTE ELEANOR WILSON. 



GLOSSARY. 



Thic^ — used for this, that, those, and these. 

Z for S, — as zun for sun ; Zarah for Sarah. 

Kfor F, — as, vail down for fall down ; vive for five. 

He for every article of furniture. 

Draaing off for drawing- off. 

Multiplying Glass for magnifying glass. 
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if be, Tim', the 
onA Mart' Zeavcmi'. 



SOMEESETSHIRE DIALOGUES. 
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Farmer's Wife. — Come, zit down by the vire, and have 
a cup of tea wi' I. I wull stir him up a bit : (seeing the 
poker in the fire) thic poker wull be burnt to deeth. They 
wull always leave he sticking in the vire, zay what you wull. 
Have zonie toasted cheeze ; doant zay noa. Hannah, wull 
ye have a cup of tea ? 

Hannah. Noa, A'nt; I likes bacon and taters best. 

Wife. Zo does my old man ; he ha'e had bacon, 
taters, and zider for his breakvast, vor these vive-and-twenty 
years ; but I likes a cup o' tea bezide. 

Hannah. Doant you. Miss, ha'e bacon and taters vor 
breakvast in Lunnun? 

Visitor. No, Hannah. 

Hannah. Nor toasted cheeze ? 

Visitor. Never. I even dislike the smell of cheese 
in the morning. 

Hannah. Moi heart! — and I do think it zsmells zo nice I 

Farmer without, driving the ducks from the garden. 

Farmer. Shew I — shew I — geet out I — geet out I I wish 
zomebody would zsteal thic old woman's dookes I She never 
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gives them nothing to yeat, and then they comes routing 
about in the garden, and yeating up all bevore 'em. 

Wife. Drat they dookes ! they be zuch zilly cratures I 
They can't come in the garden and zstuff 'emselves quietly, 
but they must begin quack, quack, quacking I And then 
old man hears 'em, and turns 'em out; zo thic's all they 
geet by their talking. 

Farmer (as he comes in), Thic pigs must be turned 
out o' the orchard. The wind ha'e blown the apples down, 
and they be yeating away as never was. 

Visitor. Without having asked your permission. 

Farmer: O eze; they never does do that. Thic pig at 
the back o' the house won't touch 'em tho*. 

Visitor. Are they all of the same family ? 

Farmer. Eze, he be their mother. 

Visitor. What an immense size that pig is, farmer. 
She is nearly as large as a donkey, and seems quite choking 
with fat. 

Farmer. He vatl why he beant haif a pig. I woudn't 
gi*e a penny vor zuch a pig as he. We'd eat he up in vive 
weeks if he was made in bacon. 

Enter Tim. He lifts a teapot off the shelf out of which 
Hannah takes a large green caterpillar. 

Hannah. Only zee, Miss, what Tim vound in the tater 
veild. Did ye ever zee zuch a big crature bevore ? 
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Tim. What's thic thing on his back, is it a horn or a 
leg ? Wull it come off? 

Visitor. Oh, don't hurt the poor thing. 

Tim. Do you think he veels! They zay, if I wur* in 
Lunnun, I'd make a vortune by showing he thro' a multiplying 
glass. 

Farmer. Tim, ye must take and put a boord over thic 
cow Dumpling's eyes. 

Visitor. Put a board over the cow's eyes 1 For what ? 

Wife. Why, Miss, she be a naaty cow. She do jump the 
ditches into the corn veild, and then all the other zixteen cows 
vollow her. 

Hannah. Aye, Miss, and zometimes they tumble in the 
ditch ; and then, if I doesn't tie their tails to their legs bevore 
I zit down to milk 'em, they keep dab, dab, dabbing 'em in 
my vace, till I be as dirty as never was. 

Visitor. Pray what is the name of that church to the 
left? 

Farmer. Why it is Up-hill church. 

Visitor. From its standing on a hill I suppose. I 
asked the name of it yesterday from a man working on the 
spot, but he called it Hopple church. 

Farmer. Eze, zo it be. 
Visitor. What, Hopple church ? 
Farmer. Eze, zure. 
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Visitor. And not Up-hill church then ? 

Farmer. Eze, but it be Up-hill church. And thic thing 
on t'other hill be part of an old mill. They zay it never 
cou'd be vinished ; for what the people done in the day 
the devil pulled down in the night. 

Visitor. This house you are in, farmer, seems a very 
old one ; it must be very cold in* the winter. 

Farmer. Why it be rather oldish. They call it the 
Old Varm House ; it be the only one in thic place. T'other 
end, by the stable and cheeze room, ha'e almost vallen 
down, but we props he up with a bit of 'ood. No rain 
to-day! I wish it 'ud come I We always know when it 
be going to rain by the zstones o' thic vloor. They be zo 
wet and zslippy bevore it comes down, you can hardly step 
upon 'em without vailing. 

Visitor. You cannot use this room while in that wet 
state. 

Farmer. Why not ? Thic be nothing. 

Hannah. We always then zands the vloor, and then 
we doesn't zslip about zo much. But, — 01 moi heart! — It 
be zo cold ! Why if you pile up thic big grate wi' 'ood, 
and zit bevore the vire, wi' your veet on the bars, the back 
of your legs wull be chapped and bleeding wi' cold. And 
then the rain do pour down the chimley zo, the top of it 
be so big. You can zee the stars when they're zshining, 
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if you look up him. rm zure Tve wiped up two pails of 
water in a day that ha'e come down him. 

Farmer. But then we always keep a good vire, Miss, 
coals be cheap here. It beant haif zo cold as in Lunnun. 
WuU ye stay wi' us till Christmas, Miss ; it will do ye zo 
much good. 
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Wife. Shall be out draaing to-day, Miss ? [On the 
day previously I had taken a sketch on the beach.] They 
zaid ye was out yesterday draaing off the zea. Why, how 
clever ye be I 

Visitor. I should consider myself so, could I accomplish 
such an undertaking. But I must e'en give up that task 
as too hard for me. 

Wife. Then wull ye do zome'at vor I, as ye zaid ye 
wou'd like to do ? Wull ye take thic big basket, and thic 
tin pail, and go in the orchid, and pick I zome apples up? 

Visitor. Certainly. That will be quite a new countrified 
employment for me. 

Farmer. There be as many apples vallen down as 
wou'd make a hogshead and a haif of zider. 

Visitor, Which is the way to the orchard ? 

Farmer. Why, it be over thic gate in the garden, 
where ye zeed Tim put the thorns and bram'Ies, to keep 
the dookes out. 

Visitor. Well, how shall I contrive to get over it? I 
am afraid those thorns and brambles will run in me ; and 
since I have had this touch of rheumatism, I have not been 
very clever at crossing over stiles. 
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Farmer. Oh, he beant a haird one to geet over. And 
there be no water in the ditch if ye should vall. 

. Visitor. But there are some fine nettles growing there. 

Farmer. Eze, but they won't hurt 'e, if ye doesn't 
touch 'em. 

Wife. Why don't ye geet up in the morning, Miss, 
to zee the cows milked ? They wuU be in the veild by haif- 
paast vour. 

Visitor. That will be too early for me. 

Farmer. Aye, thic be the way of you Lunnun volkes. 
Ye come down here for air, and lie a bed till zeven or eight 
o'clock. We be up at half-past dree. 

Wife. Thic Tim must be spoken to. He geets quite 
idle ; he didn't geet up s'morning till vour o'clock. 

[Exit Farmer. 

Hannah. Why, A'nt, he do zay thic pig in the stable 

under his room do keep grunt, grunt, grunting zo mourn- 
fully all the night thro', he can't zsleep vor him. He goes 
on vor all the world like he wur going to die. 

Wife. I zay, Miss, if ye can geet up a ladder, and wull 
vollow I into the loft, ye shall zee some of my painting. 

Visitor. Some of the furniture, or the walls, I suppose. 

Wife. Noa. My painting be better than thic kind o' 
work I You shall zee my two dozen cheezes ; zome I've 
painted all over red, and zome I've zspotted. He wull zay 
I've done 'em zo nicely when ye zees 'em. 
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Visitor. I dare say I shall ; but I have something here 

to show you first (showing lier a sketch of her husband). 

Do you know who this is ? 

(Both speaking together). 

Wife. Oh dear I oh dear I Why it be my old man> 
zure enough I 

Hannah. Eze, it be uncle. 

Wife. Eze, it be old man. 

Hannah. Eze, it be Varmer King. 

Wife. Look at his eyes I 

Hannah. Look at his shoe-buckles! 

Wife. Look at his rozy cheeks I 

Hannah. Beant his coat just the colour. 

Wife. And his new zilk handkerchief. Doant he look 
well in it ? Oh, Miss I you must gi'e thic to L 

Visitor. Very well, it is yours. And now (showing 
her own), who is this? 

Wife. Oh, dear heart, that be 1 1 well, zure I La, 
Miss I if rd known you'd been going to draa I, I wou*d ha'e 
put on my best cap and gown. My old man and daater 
must zee thic. Did ye ever zee my little grandson, Miss ? 
Oh! he be such a pratty little vellow I* 

Visitor. Yes, I saw him this morning, with a cold 
potatoe in one hand and a piece of raw bacon in the other, 
and he nibbled, first the one and then the other, like a little 
mouse. He's a fine chubby fellow. 
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Wife. Bless his heart I I be quite angry wi' my 
daater, Miss. She wants to bring him up to be left- 
handed. 

Visitor. How so? 

Wife. Because his vather be left-handed, and he be zo 
vond of his little boy, that he wants him to be left-handed 
too. 

Hannah. Beant there many fires in Lunnun, Miss ? 

Visitor. Yes, unfortunately, too many. 

Wife. What do you think, Miss, o' thic zilly lass, 
Hannah? She and her vather walked zixteen mile to zee 
a fire. 

Visitor. Were there many houses burnt ? 

Hannah. Houses burnt — noa, Miss I There beant nothing 
at all burnt at fires. 

Visitor. Not anything burnt at fires ? 

Hannah. Noa Miss. It wasn't a viar, but a fire. 

Visitor. Well, what do you call a fire ? 

Hannah. Why a fire be where they zell gingerbread, 
and cloth, and ribbon; and show wild beastes— Oh moi 
heart I I wouldn't go to zee they I 1 shoud be zo vrightenedl 
And there be monkey-banks there, what jumps thro' hoops, 
and eats vire. And great big wax dolls in a cart. Moi 
heart! such a size! One, they said, was ''Boney," and one 
the Princess Charlotte. Oh, she did look zo nice I And 
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there was zinging, and dancing, and zuch vine vun there. 
I do likes fires zo much! 

Enter Farmer. 

Wife. I doant like thic dancing at fires, Hannah. Vm 
zure Miss wouldn't dance at one. Wou'd ye, Miss ? 

Visitor. Certainly I would not. 

Farmer. Did ye ever hear. Miss, thic zong of Zarah 

Wilson ? My old 'oman's name be Zarah, zo I used to 

zing it when I went courting to she, because her name was 

Zarah. 

Sings. 

"Zarah Wilson my name it be, 

I brought myself to mise-re-e-e 

By loving of a false young man 

Who had no love, no love, vor me-e-e-e," 

But it be zo long zmce I zinged it, that I doant remember 
the rest. There be vorty verses o' thic zong, zo I carried 
he about in my pocket till I got him by 'art. 

Wife. Eze, Miss, he zinged bevore he married I, and 
grumbled arter. 

Visitor. Well, Dame, if you like London fashions, that 
is one. Our swains do the same, I assure you. 
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